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do not feel that he really cares for " immanence," — the oneness of 
thought with sense and experience. We find almost a contradiction 
in his result, that philosophy can convince us that the world is 
rational, in the abstract, indeed, but not in every detail. Pain and 
evil, the time process, the alleged abstractness of mere philosophy, 
are for him not merely partly resolved appearances, but obstacles 
which we cannot even begin to transcend in detail. 

It is hardly a mere accident that the law of contradiction is 
stated as if it excluded difference ; as if predicates began by being 
contraries, and could only come together in the same subject by 
a synthesis which transforms their nature, and somehow abolishes 
their opposition. But surely it is a pity to state the law of contra- 
diction as " whatever is A, can never at the same time be not A." 
Every judgment is in the form, A is B. Predicates begin by being 
differences, and only become contraries under certain conditions. 
And when those conditions are overcome by explanation or syn- 
thesis, they remain differences still, and negatively related, though 
not incompatible. 

The point of this is, for the purpose of this Journal, that it 
may be doubted whether Mr. McTaggart allows us to be sufficiently 
in earnest with the relative reality of appearances and details. If 
pain or imperfection is, he seems to say, it is hopeless to get away 
from it. You can, at best, believe, in general, that the whole may 
be well. We are reminded of Plato's complaint of those who cut 
away the stepping-stones between the particular and the universal. 
All real science rests on gradation. 

I am aware that this is a very inadequate notice of a work of 
singular knowledge and ability. It is only meant to be an indica- 
tion of the impression which the book made upon me, when con- 
sidered with reference to ultimate issues. Professor Wallace's 
review in Mind for October, 1896, should be read by those who 
desire help in appreciating the problems involved. 

B. Bosanquet. 

London. 

Etudes Historiques sur l'Esthetique de Saint Thomas 
d'Aquin. Par Maurice de Wulf, Docteur en Droit, etc. Lou- 
vain. Institut Superieur de Philosophic, 1896. Pp. 67. 

This is one of those productions that add to human ignorance. 
Since 1879, when the Pope, in his encyclical Alterni Patris, wisely 
recommended to the Church the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas 
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as, better than any other, embodying her doctrines and deserving 
her attention, a number of officious persons have produced works 
■aiming to show that Thomas was not only an original thinker, a 
"novateur" (p. 59), but that he was greater than any thinker, 
ancient or modern. Of such works the one before us is a con- 
spicuously flagrant example. The aim of it is expressed in its 
closing words: "The conclusions of history show us that both 
ancient and modern philosophy err through defect, and we are, 
therefore, driven to this result, that mediaeval aesthetics, of which 
St. Thomas is the most brilliant representative, is that which has 
best defined the general notion of beauty." St. Thomas's achieve- 
ment is described thus (p. 58): "The ancients identified the 
beautiful and the good, because they saw in these two notions 
only an objective, ontological element. St. Thomas clearly dis- 
tinguished the two, showing, by means of a more conscientious 
analysis, that the beautiful and the good contain a second element, 
no less important than the first, viz. : the subjective, psychological 
element." In other words, St. Thomas was the first person (1) to 
point out the subjective element in aesthetics and (2) to draw a 
clear distinction between the good and the beautiful. How 
utterly untrue this is any one acquainted with ancient aesthetic 
theories knows. It is only through ignorance of these that the 
author is able to deck his hero with stolen feathers. And, after 
all, the theory with which St. Thomas is credited is so beggarly, 
and so far removed from the truth, that he certainly would not 
thank Professor de Wulf for imputing it to him. One feels strongly 
inclined to stand up in defence of the "Angelic Doctor" (who 
can well afford to have the simple truth told about him) against 
his would-be friends. 

The truth is, the author is so little acquainted with his subject 
that he confounds the good which is the term of appetite, and, 
therefore, an attribute of objects, with moral good, which is an 
ideal of personality, and, therefore, an attribute of the subject, of 
the will. Nay ; he attributes this confusion to St. Thomas ! And 
yet, how clearly Aristotle distinguished the two ! What can be 
finer than his saying that, whereas the aim of artistic activity is a 
product, the aim of moral activity is moral action itself (Yjfc pJkv 
ydp tzoWjOsux; Srepov rd riAos, Trj<; 8k npdS;ew<; abx av e?y IVrt ydp abTV) 
i] eimpagia t£Xos. Eth. JVicom., ~VL, 5)? Our author even fails to 
distinguish the beautiful which bears the same relation to the senses 
■of sight and hearing that sweet does to those of taste and smell, 
Vol. VII.— No. 3 26 
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from the beautiful which is the object of intelligence, — the artistic- 
ally beautiful. But here he can fall back upon St. Thomas, who 
does the same thing and worse, telling us that "pulcra dicuntur 
qua visa placent" ! 

Though Thomas is not so far astray as our author would make 
him out to be, yet he has no consistent aesthetic theory. The 
hints which he incidentally throws out show that in this subject he 
was far behind the best of the ancients, not to speak of the mod- 
erns. One can only smile, therefore, when he reads (p. 39), "If 
this interpretation is correct [!], the modern theories of the ideal 
in art put forward by Schelling and Hegel, and repeated by Taine, 
will be nothing more than a paraphrase and development of a text 
of St. Thomas Aquinas." 

One finds many occasions for smiling in reading this work, amus- 
edly, for example, when he finds it hinted (p. 21) that the works of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius may be by the convert of St. Paul (Act.s xvii. 
34) ; grimly, when he reads that the same " Christian philosopher 
pitilessly banishes from his metaphysics the [neo-Platonic] pan- 
theistic filiation of being" (p. 46), the truth being notoriously the 
exact opposite (see Miiller, " Kirchengesch," I., 286 sq. ; Harnack,. 
" Dogmengesch," II., 437, and the works of Dionysius themselves), 
and so on. 

We trust that this work, which swarms with textual blunders 
evidently not due to the printer, is not a fair specimen of the 
science dispensed at the University of Louvain. 

Thomas Davidson. 

New York. 

La Politique de Saint Thomas d'Aquin. Par fidouard Crahay, 
Avocat a la Cour d' Appel de Bruxelles. Louvain : Institut Supe- 
rieur de Philosophic, 1896. 8vo. Pp. xxiv., 153. 

This work states, on the whole, fairly enough the political views 
of St. Thomas, but, like that of M. de Wulf, attributes to him an 
originality which he did not possess, and would not have claimed. 
After speaking of Taine' s " Origines de la France contemporaine," 
he proceeds : " The object of St. Thomas's theories, which we are 
about to expound, is analogous to that of this minute work, but has 
a deeper import and a wider application. He undertakes to explain 
and reason out the most fundamental political institutions." The 
simple truth, on the contrary, is that St. Thomas accepts the politi- 
cal views of Aristotle, and then subordinates the state to the church. 



